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ANNUAL MEETING, AMERICAN 


ELECTIONS 


The sixteenth annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Accountants was held at the 
Muehlebach hotel, Kansas City, October 17- 
20, 1932. The members elected the following 
officers and members of council: 


President: 
John F. Forbes, California 
Vice- presidents: 
Frederick B. Andrews, Illinois 
Walter Mucklow, Florida 


Treasurer: 
Allan Davies, New York 


Council for five years: 
William B. Campbell, New York 
Stanley G. H. Fitch, Massachusetts 
E. G. H. Kessler, Missouri 
John K. Mathieson, Pennsylvania 
James P. McGregor, Illinois 
W. I. Nicholson, Jr., Oklahoma 
Winfield Quin Sharp, Mississippi 
Council for three years (to fill vacancy) : 
Fred W. Morton, Michigan 


Council for two years (to fill vacancy): 

Charles Carroll Croggon, Maryland 
Auditors : 

Francis P. Byerly, Pennsylvania 

Charles H. Towns, New York 

John L. Carey was elected secretary by the 
council at its meeting, October 20th. At that 
meeting the following elections also took place: 


Executive committee (in addition to the presi- 
dent and treasurer) : 
Robert O. Berger, Illinois 
Charles B. Couchman, New York 
James Hall, New York 
Charles F. Rittenhouse, Massachusetts 
Arthur W. Teele, New York 


Board of examiners (for three years): 
Anson Herrick, California 
Charles E. Mather, New York 
Raymond C. Reik, New York 

Committee on professional ethics: 
Frederick B. Andrews, Illinois 
Stanley G. H. Fitch, Massachusetts 
William B. Franke, New York 
James J. Hastings, New Jersey 
William Whitfield, Oregon 


INSTITUTE OF ACCOUNTANTS 


Committee on nominations: 
W. Sanders Davies, New York 
James J. Hastings, New Jersey 


The following members of the committee on 
nominations were elected by the Institute at the 
business session, October 19th: 

J. P. Goddard, Utah 

H. W. Hennegin, Arkansas 

W. P. Hilton, Virginia 

Alfred P. Ward, Rhode Island 

T. Dwight Williams, Oklahoma 


PROCEEDINGS 


The first general session opened October 
18th with an invocation delivered by the 
Reverend Harry C. Rogers. 

The Institute was welcomed to Kansas City 
by Bryce C. Smith, mayor of the city. 

The chairman introduced Frank M. Harvey, 
of Calgary, president of the Dominion Asso- 
ciation of Chartered Accountants, who replied 
briefly. 

The president of the Institute delivered his 
annual address, and reports of the auditors 
and of the council were presented. 

A paper by George O. May, New York, 
entitled ‘Influence of the depression on the 
practice of accountancy,” was read by David 
B. Peter. Discussion of the paper was led 
by James Hall and Donald Perry. 

At the evening session, commencing at 8 
p-m., Normal Loyall McLaren, of San Fran- 
cisco, delivered an address on ‘‘Profitable em- 
ployment of idle time in accountants’ offices.” 
Discussion of the questions raised in Mr. Mc- 
Laren’s paper, led by J. H. Gilby and Anson 
Herrick, occupied the remainder of the eve- 
ning session. 

At the first business session of Wednesday, 
October 19th, election of officers took place. 
New Orleans was selected as the place for the 
annual meeting in 1933. 


Frederick B. Andrews, Chicago, delivered an 
address on “Compulsory audit of corporations, 
election of auditors by stockholders and statu- 
tory certificates.” Lewis Ashman, George E. 
Frazer and Edward E. Gore led the discus- 
sion of Mr. Andrews’ paper. 


The annual banquet occurred at 7 pm. 
October 18th. Walter Mucklow acted as 
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toastmaster, and E. H. Lindley, Chancellor of 
the University of Kansas, was principal speaker. 


At a meeting of accountancy examiners, 
Monday evening, October 17th, Edward Fraser, 
Kansas City, treasurer, Missouri state board of 
accountancy, read a paper entitled ‘The prob- 
lem of the failing candidates.” James M. Mc- 
Conahey led the discussion. 


Causes of Failure in Examinations 


At a meeting of accountancy examiners held 
in conjunction with the annual meeting of the 
American Institute of Accountants, Kansas 
City, October 17th, Edward Fraser, treasurer 
of the Missouri board of accountancy, read a 
paper entitled “The problem of the failing 
candidates.” The text is as follows: 


I have been a member of the board of accountancy 
of Missouri since May 1919 and to me the most dis- 
tressing problem confronting us is the enormous and 
increasing percentage of candidates who fail to pass 
at each examination. My findings are limited to the 
results in my own state but from the general per- 
centages published, Missouri is no worse than the 
average. 

During these thirteen years we have given twenty- 
six Institute examinations to a total of 309 individu- 
als of whom 178 have ultimately passed, 58 have 
definitely dropped out (left the state, gone out of 
practice or simply quit trying) and 73 are apparently 
still hopeful. Looking at these totals the results may 
not appear to be so bad at first glance—60% passed 
—but counting re-examinations I find these 309 men 
have taken a total of 757 examinations in whole or 
in part so that the 178 passes represent only 2314% 


Auditing 
Candidates % 
New Old Passed 
First 7 72 16 60.23 
Next 6 74 50 58.87 
Next ‘i 80 70 60.67 
Last 6 83 98 39.23 
26 309 234 53.04 


While all papers show a large decrease latterly, 
the percentages of failures in Theory & Practice are 
nothing but appalling. The average for the last six 
exams is passes of 19.46% but this figure is com- 
posed of 26.67, 32.35 and 32.43 for the three May 
exams and 5.71, 833 and 8.82 for the three Novem- 
ber exams. 


of the examinations taken, and also 36% represents 
men who were conditioned (that is those who failed 
in one paper only) while 401%2% failed in two or 
more papers. The percentages published by the In- 
stitute show much higher failures but the Institute 
classes as “‘failed’”” a candidate, previously condition- 
ed, who takes one paper only and fails therein while 
I have classed him as “conditioned” again. 

Stated in another way the 178 who passed took an 
average of 2.3 exams each, as did those who have 
dropped out, while those still open have already 
taken an average of 3 and should they pass next 
time their average will be 4 showing that the results 
are becoming steadily worse. 

Again, of the total of 309 candidates only 62 
passed the first time, or exactly 20% during the 
whole period. At the end of the 13th exam our 
percentage was 25 but for the last 13 exams it has 
dropped to 15%. 

In the examination of last May we had 40 candi- 
dates, of whom nine were new. Only one new can- 
didate passed in all subjects, four passed who had 
been conditioned last November and one holds the 
Missouri record so far by passing on his ninth at- 
tempt—a total of six passed out of forty. Nineteen 
failed entirely in two or more papers and fifteen were 
conditioned, of whom one had tried ten times, an- 
other Missouri record. 

In attempting to solve my problem I made a detail- 
ed analysis of these 26 exams, taking each subject of 
each examination separately, counting the number of 
candidates taking each subject each time and comput- 
ing the resulting percentages of passes; then, as the 
numbers used were rather too small for accuracy, I 
divided the 26 exams into four groups of 7, 6, 7 
and 6 which eliminated the violent fluctuations and 
gave the following results: * 


Law Theory & Practice 
Candidates % Candidates % 
New Old Passed New Old Passed 
72 29 53.47 72 46 38.14 
74 51 64.00 74 88 30.86 
80 84 45.73 80 113 33.16 
83 109 35.94 83 138 19.46 
309 273 47.77 309 385 29.11 


It may be thought that the increasing percentage 
of failures is caused mainly by the ever increasing 
number of men who have failed and who fail again. 
This is not so; the percentage of failures applies 
almost as much to the new candidates as to the old, 
as is shown by the following further subdivision of 
those who have passed:** 


| 
| | 
| | 
| 
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*% Auditing Law Theory & Practice 
s | Average New Old Average New Old Average New Old 
24) First 7 60.23 60.56 58.82 53.47 47.89 66.67 38.14 36.62 40.43 
re Next 6 58.87 61.64 54.90 64.00 65.75 61.54 30.86 41.09 22.47 
- Next 7 60.67 60.00 61.43 45.73 48.75 42.88 33.16 37.50 30.09 . 
e Last 6 39.23 44.58 34.69 35.94 40.96 32.11 19.46 22.89 17.39 
e 26 53.04 56.35 48.72 47.77 50.49 44.73 29.11 34.20 25.06 
a It will be noted that in some instances the old and the same young man four years later. At 21 
c men did better than the new. he was accustomed to taking examinations where 
ly What is the cause of this terrible holocaust? The certain specified facts were furnished and time 
ct fault does not appear to lie in the examination limits scarcely bothered him. At 25 he knows more, 
is questions themselves, those of last May being almost ut as he is accustomed to taking the necessary time 
childishly simple to set before any professed ac- to work out and also to discuss such problems as 
2 countants. The only complaint here was that occasionally come up the time limit is a bad mental 
e “c. i. f." was an unknown term. It is not in the hazard. Also he has had enough practical experi- 
- grading, which has been most lenient and is seldom ence to realize that things are not always what they 
as questioned. Our requirements have not been seem to be on the surface, particularly perhaps in 
| changed since our law was enacted in 1909—three an exam, looks for trouble, is sure from its sim- 
7" years experience, 25 years of age and a four-year plicity the problem must be a catch question, can not 
> high-school or equivalent education. This places find anything wrong, looks at his watch, finds time 
id the responsibility on the shoulders of the candidates has sped along unusually fast, gets rattled, wastes 
he themselves and I can only say that, judging from time and, to use the vernacular, flunks. What he 
te their papers, which is all an examiner has to go by, really lacks more than anything is practice in taking 
> the present-day candidate does not know his subject examinations, which appears to be almost a separate 
re | and is unprepared. It would be interesting to know science in itself. All examiners must be aware of 
n- the number of candidates who have completed a the lamentable waste of time by many candidates 
course of accountancy in a recognized school, that who apparently know their theory and may arrive at 
1. is to say, how many of them have taken their life a correct result but use up sheet after sheet of paper 
of work seriously and really studied and not been satis- when a little more experience in examinations or in 
of fied with a few months cramming at the last. finishing up an audit would have taught them how 
ste One of the reasons for so many failures is, I to economize effort and paper by using the columns 
he think, that most of our laws require only three years provided. This is one of the reasons why the col- 
I of practical experience and that is all that most of lege youth, accustomed to examiners and_ their 
7 the new applicants in Missouri have had. The aver- methods, is more successful. As to ability to make 
nd age man, particularly in a large office and more par- am audit, no responsible practitioner would send out 
_ ticularly in a large branch of a large office, can not on an engagement a young inexperienced man who 
learn the business in three years. It may be pointed perhaps had never seen a real set of books outside 
out in contradiction of this assertion that the old of the class room merely because he had C.P.A. 
Illinois law had no experience requirement at all, after his name, whereas one not a C.P.A. but with 
j had an age limit of 21 and nevertheless Illinois three years of good experience behind him could 
A reported a fairly high percentage of passes, from all handle a fair-sized audit with little supervision. 
5 | Of which it might be argued that practical experi- I am not saying that the C.P.A. at 21 following 
6 | ence was a detriment or at least that a college de- upon a college course might not be the better man 
6 | gree was greatly superior, as many of their men took at 25—he no doubt would and certainly should be, 
_ | the examination right from college. As even in having had a thorough training in the theory which 
Missouri we have a number of college graduates the practical man has had to study alone or pick 
among our applicants, and these also fail like the =p as he went along. I am merely saying that the 
ge rest, I do not consider that this argument has any university graduate who has to wait for three to five 
ng basis in fact. All that it may prove is that the young years before taking the examination will have a 
in. college man is better prepared to pass a written much harder time passing than if he had taken it 
ies examination than when he is older. There is a vast sight after college. 
Id, difference between the youth of 21 who has just This however raises an important question. 
of completed an intensive course under strict supervision Granted that the university-trained man will at 25 
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be a better qualified accountant than one not so 
trained, should we all follow New York and make 
a degree from a recognized school of accountancy a 
prerequisite to taking our examination? I think 
not, at least not at the present time and not for 
some time to come. We are still very young as a 
profession; few people know what we really are or 
what we do; many men join our staffs and are 
found to be well qualified for the work who have 
been trained in other lines of business and are well 
beyond their twenties or even thirties. Even now 
complaints are many in regard to the high-school 
qualification and I hesitate to think what would 
happen if we attempted to change the law of Mis- 
souri to require a degree of any sort. The fact that 
Abraham Lincoln was not a university graduate 
would be paraded by every spellbinder and we would 
be in danger of having our entire law repealed, as 
has already been attempted by rejected applicants. 
There are still many colleges and communities with- 
out proper courses in accountancy. 

So far as I am aware, New York is the only state 
with this requirement (effective 1938) and before 
that day comes that section may be repealed; in fact 
a bill to repeal it was passed by both houses at the 
last meeting of the legislature but was vetoed by 
the governor. Unless their charters have been 
amended in the past few years, the British societies 
do not require it. My own society, Edinburgh, the 
oldest of them all, requires the passing of the uni- 
versity entrance or certain other specified examina- 


‘tions before the five-year apprenticeship can be en- 


tered into, but this examination does not include 
accounting and merely takes the place of the pre- 
liminary examination formerly given by the society 
itself on general knowledge. It is true that the 
apprentice, during his apprenticeship, must attend 
certain classes at the university, but in my day these 
classes were given in the morning when the appren- 
tice was excused from his office. In this country 
where the accountant’s work is not so localized as 
there, regular attendance at daily classes would be 
impossible, particularly during office hours. 

This leads, however, to another question—do our 
applicants have sufficient preliminary education and 
should our examinations include further subjects? 
A number of states appear to have no educational 
qualifications at all but the great majority require a 
four-year high-school course or its equivalent. Sure- 
ly this should be the very minimum, as from what 
I know personally of grade schools a graduate 
thereof can hardly be classed as well educated. In 
fact we crabbed oldtimers think that the modern 
high-school youth is lamentably lacking in what we 
consider as the elements of an education. To in- 


clude in our examinations extraneous subjects would 
in the case of most states require a change in the 
law, but there are several subjects which could be 
considered as coming within the scope of practical 
accounting without stretching the imagination too 
far. It must be obvious to all examiners that to 
many of our candidates a knowledge of elementary 
algebra is a vast Sahara Desert. Surely this should 
be a prerequisite for all accountants, say as far as 
quadratic equations and the nature and use of loga- 
rithms. I have always been strongly in favor ot 
what is called elementary actuarial science, but is 
really only the application of progressions which we 
learned in elementary algebra, as every accountant 
should be able to calculate the repayment of loans, 
sinking-fund payments and annuities generally. An 
extension of the subject to include elementary life 
insurance may be too much to expect at the present 
time, although a slight knowledge of that subject is 
both interesting and useful if only for the purpose 
of fending off argumentative insurance salesmen. 
Economics is another subject which could qualify 
under the head of theory and practice. It is an 
extremely interesting study and although we may 
laugh at the differences between the well known 
economists themselves, their difficulties and wrong 
guesses, as shown by subsequent events, still there 
are fundamentals which must ever remain unchanged 
as the laws of the Medes and Persians and the mul- 
tiplication table. Particularly at a time such as this 
a sound knowledge of economics is obviously 
valuable, discussing glibly as we do the vast sums 
involved in national and international trade, national 
and international debts, tariffs, the gold standard, 
bi-metalism, taxation and its effects, banking and 
credits and so on. It is surprising to find how few 
bankers even are acquainted with the laws under 
which currency in its various forms is issued. Other 
subjects may be proposed but I am personally partial 
to those mentioned, perhaps because over thirty 
years ago I was able to satisfy a certain group of 
examiners along these lines. 


Now if we add any subjects we will have to ex- 
tend the examination period, as it would not be fair 
to the candidates to reduce the number of questions, 
which even now are too few. The present after- 
noon papers are a tremendous strain on many of the 
candidates, few of whom get entirely through before 
time is called and fewer still have any proper time 


for revision. It may be easy for us examiners to 


answer the papers to our individual satisfaction in 
three hours or so, but we are not candidates nor 
may we consider it necessary to amplify by adding 
the complete explanations of journal entries or other 
matters which we expect of them. I would prefer 


| 


n 
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to see perhaps one or two fewer questions in the 
afternoon papers, far less purely mechanical work 
and more discussion required of the various points 
raised by the questions. It is not necessary to have 
a trial balance of forty items where there may be 
only ten of any interest in the solution. Amounts 
used should be in even sums, in thousands for ex- 
ample. In other words we are qualifying men as 
Certified Public Accountants, not as book-keepers or 
juniors. A few years ago I aroused considerable 
comment here by stating at a meeting of our local 
chapter that in reference to a question in a recent 
examination I would give higher marks to a man 
who wrote an intelligent discussion of the many 
points raised by the question but did not give the 
balance sheet asked for than to a man who gave a 
balance-sheet with little discussion. If then some 
questions were omitted from the afternoon papers 
a third afternoon, or whole day if necessary, could 
easily be filled with these questions and with others 
from the additional subjects suggested above. 

Another recommendation has been made to ease 
the strain—have law and auditing the first day and 
give an afternoon each on succeeding days to the 
two practical papers, the mornings being free. Some 
state laws may provide for a two-day exam but if 
the extension to three days is to benefit the candi- 
date there could be no objection to the change. 

Whatever we may do to lessen the strain and to 
make smooth the path of the candidate, there will 
always be those whose nervous systems prevent their 
success. We all know of excellent men who simply 
can not pass the exam. I do not know what we can 
do but express our sympathy. This does not mean 
that the highly nervous man does not make a good 
accountant or that he should be disqualified if there 
is any way out, but as exams are required by law 
and as no other way of testing a man’s ability has 
yet been invented we have to hold them. The side 
door of the oral exam never has appealed to me. 
Personally I have never given nor taken one and 
perhaps for that reason fail to see how an oral exam 
can be made sufficiently inclusive in subjects such 
as are in our practical papers. Perhaps in the case 
of an elderly man whom the Institute or a state 
wishes to honor an exception may be made, but I 
do not approve of giving such an examination to a 
younger man and am absolutely opposed to open- 
ing the door in this manner to anyone who has 
failed in the written exam. To do so is to lower the 
value of the certificate and certainly creates dissatis- 
faction among those who have arduously passed the 
examination or are trying their best to do so. 

I have wandered considerably from my first ques- 
tion as to why men fail and why they are failing 


more frequently and in fact have suggested more 
subjects in which they could be failed given the 
opportunity. As previously stated, I do not think 
it is because the examinations are too hard or be- 
cause of the time limit coupled with nerves. Judg- 
ing from our Missouri papers it is simply because 
the men are not prepared by practical experience. 
Dealing only with my personal and general impres- 
sions, and without ascertaining definite facts from 
the files of the secretary of the state board, I feel 
that the better, or at least more successful, candidates 
are those from the smaller offices where the majority 
of engagements are completed by one or two men 
with a considerable amount of personal supervision 
by the principals. There the men see the whole pic- 
ture from beginning to end, the work is usually of 
a less routine nature, the records are not so complete 
or accurate, giving the auditors more to think about 
and discuss among themselves and more adjustments 
to make. Also the engagements are shorter, giving 
the accountants more variety and more experience. 
In the larger offices, particularly in those with many 
branch-house audits, the assistants on a large engage- 
ment see nothing but their own particular detail and 
may work as juniors or semi-seniors for several years 
before being entrusted with work of any consequence, 
seeing the completion of a report, a consolidated 
statement or a single adjusting entry. They are 
carefully excluded from any conference of their 
superiors where problems arising out of the audit 
are discussed behind closed doors or even in an- 
other city. 


I realize I have said nothing new and have mere- 
ly blamed the candidate himself for his failure. 
What I have not been able to answer to my own 
satisfaction is why the results latterly have been 
growing so much worse. Is it entirely the fault of 
the candidate? Are our schools and colleges main- 
taining as high standards as formerly or is it that 
there is now a large proportion of less reputable 
schools entering the field and enticing the students 
with fatuous promises so that a less qualified class 
of students is taking the examination? Are we 
employers partly to blame? Has there not been a 
recent tendency on the part of employers to insist 
on a C.P.A. certificate within a reasonable, or in 
fact, within even a definite time? Or in the past 
two or three years of depression have the employees 
felt that they could expect to hold their positions 
only if they obtained their certificates and so took 
a chance on the examination before they were ready? 
Or on account of the uncertainty of holding a 
permanent position with a firm of accountants, are 
the better men taking more advantage of other jobs 
offered and leaving? I am inclined to think these 
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are all contributing factors. Are we employers 
treating our juniors as so much profitable machinery, 
getting what we can out of them and giving less of 
ourselves in return? What are we doing to help 
them advance in our chosen profession which is also 
theirs? The indenture of apprenticeship entered 
into on my behalf as a minor thirty-seven years ago 
provided I should be diligent but it also provided 
that my employer should teach me all he knew—in 
so far as I was capable of understanding. The ap- 
prenticeship idea has its good points. We might 
think that one over. 


Board Chairman Addresses Bar 
Examiners 


Elmer L. Hatter, chairman of the board of 
examiners of the American Institute of Ac- 
countants, addressed the National Conference 
of Bar Examiners, Washington, D. C., October 
lith. The subject of his remarks was the uni- 
form examination provided by the American 
Institute of Accountants for state accountancy 
boards which desire to codperate with the In- 
stitute. 

The National Conference of Bar Examiners 
has recently been giving attentien to the possi- 
bility of standard examinations for state can- 
didates for the bar. Magazine articles in the 
official organ of the conference, The Bar Ex- 
aminer, have set forth arguments for and 
against the proposal, and the discussion aroused 
so much interest that Mr. Hatter was invited 
to explain the Institute’s plan at the Wash- 
ington meeting. 

He opened his address with a brief history 
of the Institute and told how the uniform ex- 
amination plan was devised. He then ex- 
plained in detail the procedure which is fol- 
lowed and the advantages which have been de- 
rived from the plan of codperation, in which 
37 states and territories now participate. As 
the main advantages of the plan he stressed 
the elevation of examination standards, the in- 
creased value of the C. P. A. certificate ob- 
tained by an examination accepted throughout 
the country, and the facility with which one 
state may endorse the certificate of another if 
it has been issued as a result of a standard 
examination. 


New Zealand Society of Accountants 


The yeat-book of the New Zealand Society 
of Accountants shows a total membership of 
1,843 at November 30, 1931. 


George Wilkinson 


George Wilkinson, Philadelphia, a charter 
member of the American Institute of Accoun- 
tants, died on October 10th. He was one of the 
pioneer accountants of America and had 
been active in state and national professional 
accountants’ societies for many years. He was 
a certified public accountant of Illinois, New 
York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey and Colora- 
do, and was a member of the Pennsylvania 
Institute of Certified Public Accountants. 

He organized and was largely responsible for 
the success of the first international congress on 
accounting held at St. Louis in 1904, and for 
several years was secretary of the Federation 
of Societies of Public Accountants in the 
United States of America. He was a prime 
mover in bringing about the amalgamation of 
two national societies in 1905 when the Ameri- 
can Association of Public Accountants absorbed 
the Federation of Societies of Public Accoun- 
tants of the United States of America. He was 
the author of many articles on accountancy and 
was well known as a speaker on professional 
subjects. 

For many years prior to his death he had 
practised as a partner of George Wilkinson & 
Co., Philadelphia. 


John Edward Bates 


John Edward Bates, a charter member of the 
American Institute of Accountants, died Sep- 
tember 14th of an acute heart attack. Mr. 
Bates had practised public accounting in Wash- 
ington, D. C., for forty years, the last six years 
of which were spent in partnership with Good- 
win P. Graham under the firm name of Bates 
& Graham. Mr. Bates was a certified public 
accountant of Virginia and the District of 
Columbia. 

Mr. Bates is said to have been the first pub- 
lic accountant to practise in Washington, D. C. 
He was also a founder and a charter member 
of the District of Columbia Institute of Certi- 
fied Public Accountants, and was a member of 
the Virginia Society of Public Accountants. 


Horace Scudder Bassett 


Horace Scudder Bassett died at his home in 
Newton Centre, Massachusetts, on August 


30th, at the age of 86. Mr. Bassett had main- 
tained an office under his own name in Boston 
for a number of years. He was a charter mem- 
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ber of the American Institute of Accountants 
and a certified public accountant of Massa- 
chusetts. 


A. D. MacLeod 


Alister D. Macleod, member of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Accountants, died on September 
22nd after a prolonged illness. Mr. Macleod 
was founder of the firm of A. D. Macleod & 
Co., Los Angeles. He was a certified public 
accountant of California, and was admitted to 
the Institute in 1931. 


Election of Auditors 
by Stockholders 


Independent audit of corporations and elec- 
tion of. auditors by stockholders was recom- 
mended in an article in the Chicago Daily 
News for September 19, 1932. 

The author says that the point of weakness 
in corporate management is the inability of 
stockholders to obtain accurate information as 
to what is being done with their money and 
their property. He continues, in part: 

“In theory the board of directors represents the 
stockholders and retains an auditor at convenient in- 
tervals to check up on the activities of the manage- 
ment. In actual practice, the nine corporations out 
of ten, the real executive of the business is the 
chairman of the board, who draws a salary and 
would no more think of criticising his own actions, 
or employing an auditor to criticize them, than of 
cutting off his own hand. 

“This observation should not be interpreted as a 
blast at the American accountant. There is no finer 
or more conscientious group in business than the 
average high-grade firm of certified public account- 
ants. They force matters into the open in the very 
teeth of the management in more instances than the 
public ever is aware. But what they have done, as a 
stabilizing business factor, is not a fraction of what 
they could do if their employers were the people 
whose real interest were at stake. 

“If any one thinks that American business can be 
cured of its tendency to suppress unpalatable infor- 
mation by trying to develop auditors into a race of 
supermen, they have another guess coming. It is not 
humanly possible. The auditor will see that every 
figure is honestly checked and is reflected somewhere 
in the report, but he can not be expected to put head- 
lines on the fact that the man who employs him has 
blundered. 


“What the management wants to conceal, it 
handles through a subsidiary company—and then 
does not direct an audit of the books of the subsi- 
diary. Some reports, comprehensive as they are, do 
not trace all transactions in their ultimate ramifica- 
tions down through subsidiary and affiliated groups. 
We think we know why. 

It may be desirable as a general practice to have 
stockholders form a committee directly at the annual 
meeting for the purpose of employing the auditor. 
Whatever be the solution, the problem is evident. 

“There is only one way to make an audit, and that 
is to have the auditor retained and directed by the 
people whose money is concerned. The sooner 
American business learns that, the better for stock- 
holders and—in some instances—the better for the 
future peace of the management.” 


Accounting Procedure for Trade 
Acceptances 


As part of its campaign to stimulate wider 
use of the trade acceptance as an instrument of 
credit, the American Acceptance Council, New 
York, has published a pamphlet outlining book- 
keeping and accounting procedure for those 
who make use of trade acceptances instead of 
carrying open book accounts. The pamphlet 
contains pro-forma journal entries to record the 
receipt and acceptance of trade acceptances 
drawn by the vendor; the payment of trade ac- 
ceptances; the receipt of trade acceptances ac- 
cepted by the vendee; the discounting of trade 
acceptances and the payment of discounted 
trade acceptances. 

The pamphlet also contains a brief discus- 
sion of the effect on financial statements of the 
general use of trade acceptances, and compara- 
tive pro-forma balance-sheets are presented to 
illustrate the procedure. The appendix de- 
scribes suitable subsidiary records for concerns 
in which monthly transactions involving trade 
acceptances are likely to be voluminous. Forms 
for registers of trade acceptances porn and 
trade acceptances receivable are described, as 
well as the proper method of posting items to 
the regular accounts. 

The council has also published a pamphlet 
entitled Elements of trade-acceptance practice 
in which the purposes and advantages of the 
trade acceptance are described at length. A 
facsmile of a form of acceptance recommended 
by the council is printed in the pamphlet and 
an appendix contains official regulations, rul- 
ings and opinions on trade-acceptance practice. 
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University Accounts 


eg forms for internal financial reports 
of colleges and universities is the title of the 
fifth bulletin of a series published by the 
National Committee on Standard Reports for 
Institutions of Higher Education. 

The committee was organized in 1930, at 
the suggestion of the United States office of 
education, for the purpose of formulating prin- 
ciples governing financial reports of universities 
and colleges and facilitating general acceptance 
of those principles. The committee is com- 
posed of financial officers of universities and 
colleges, representing various associations of 
college business officers. Many of the mem- 
bers are certified public accountants, Lloyd 
Morey, of the University of Illinois, is chair- 
man of the committee. William B. Franke, 
member of council of the American Institute 
of Accountants, has acted as technical advisor 
to the committee. 

The latest bulletin, which consists of 45 
pages and an index, deals entirely with in- 
ternal financial reports of educational institu- 
tions. Ten pages are devoted to descriptive 
discussion and most of the remaining space 
contains illustrative forms, such as a budget 
summary, monthly balance-sheet and support- 
ing schedules of cash, unappropriated income, 
unrealized income, appropriations and ad- 
ministrative and general expenses. Depart- 
ment schedules for a typical institution are also 
included. 

Other publications of the committee, the first 
of which appeared in 1930, bear the following 
titles: 

1. A Study of Financial Reports of Universities 
and Colleges in the United States. 

2. Suggested Forms for Financial Reports of 
Colleges and Universities. 

3. A Study of Methods Used in Unit Cost 
Studies in Higher Education. 

4. Recommended Classification of Expendi- 
tures by Object. 


Audit of Iowa Institutions 


Announcement has been made of a combined 
report of audit of fifteen state institutions un- 
der the state board of control of Iowa and of 
five institutions operated under the board of 
education. Each of the institutions was 
audited by one of several public accounting 
firms designated by the executive council of 
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Iowa. Separate audit reports were filed in each 
instance. A committee of four accountants had 
general supervision of the audits of all units. 
I. B. McGladrey, member of council of the 
American Institute of Accountants, was a mem- 
ber of this committee. 

The report, which attracted considerable at- 
tention in the public press, points out several 
dangerous flaws in the accounting systems of 
state institutions and makes a number of recom- 
mendations which should result in safety and 
economy. 


Columbia Inaugurates Evening 
Course in Accounting 


A six-year course in accounting, with eve- 
ning classes, which will enable students to ob- 
tain a bachelor degree, has been started this fall 
by university extension of Columbia University, 
New York. The course is designed to meet 
the need created by the New York state ac- 
countancy law, which requires that after Janu- 
ary 1, 1938, every candidate for examination 
for a certificate as a certified public accountant 
shall present evidence that he has satisfactorily 
completed the course of study in a college or 
school of accountancy registered by the depart- 
ment as maintaining a satisfactory standard. 


Stock Exchange Advocates 
Independent Audit 


The New York stock exchange in recent 
years has insisted more and more upon the 
necessity for independent auditors, according to 
a public statement by Richard T. Whitney, 
president of the exchange, in an address before 
the Industrial club and the chamber of com- 
merce of St. Louis, September 27th. 

In describing the listing requirements of the 
exchange, Mr. Whitney said: 

“The financial statements of any company seeking 
to list its securities are examined in detail, and in 
most instances the committee requires that they be 
accompanied by the certificate of independent audi- 
tors. This is not enforced in every case because there 
are many companies whose financial statements are 
either supervised by public authorities or whose busi- 
ness is so widespread that independent audits are 
impracticable. 

“While other exceptions are made in regard to 
audited reports, they are not numerous and the ex- 
change in recent years has been insisting more and 
more upon the necessity of independent auditors. All 
this detailed information in regard to the company 
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is printed in the listing application which is widely 
distributed and available to the public. The stock 
exchange can not guarantee the value of the securi- 
ties which it lists, but it does undertake to see that 
each applicant company furnishes sufficient informa- 
tion so that all who are interested can inform them- 
selves as to the past and present history of the 
business.” 


Uniform Accounts in Government 
Units 


A bill has been introduced in the Alabama 
legislature in special session to provide for the 
establishment of a uniform system of account- 
ing in all county offices where officers are 
charged with the duty of receiving, disbursing 
and accounting for funds. The bill is desig- 
nated as senate No. 201 x. 


Bids not Required for Professional 
Services to School District 


In the case of Henry Krohnberg, et al. vs. 
George Pass, Jr., et al., the supreme court of 
Minnesota held that statutes requiring that 
school-district contracts for labor be let to the 
lowest bidder, after advertising for competitive 
bids, have no application to personal services 
such as those of architects, who have to sub- 
mit preliminary sketches and specifications for 
school buildings, and superintend construction. 
The court applied the rule also to engineers 
engaged in the same project. 


Federal Investigation of Utilities 


It has been announced through the United 
States Daily that the federal trade commission 
is nearing completion of its inquiry into public- 
utility holding companies, begun four and a 
half years ago under senate resolution 83. The 
report is expected during the present fiscal year, 
and it may include recommendations for legis- 
lation concerning operation of holding com- 
panies. 

Since the initial hearing the commission has 
taken testimony filling approximately 45 vol- 
umes, 37 of which have been printed. Since 
the early part of 1930 the hearings have been 
confined principally to the financial and man- 
agement aspects of utilities and their holding 
companies. Practically every important public- 
utility holding company whose operations ex- 
tend into two or more states will have been 
considered by commission examiners when the 
investigation is complete. 
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Among the major subjects covered in the ex- 
amination have been (1) the growth of capital 
assets and liabilities, (2) the issues of securities 
and the proceeds and expenses of such issues, 
(3) the extent of interest of the holding com- 
pany in subsidiary public utilities and other 
companies, and their relations with each other, 
(4) the service furnished to such public-utility 
corporations by such holding companies and 
their affiliated companies, the fees, commis- 
sions, bonuses, etc., made therefor, (5) the 
earnings and expenses of such companies, (6) 
interstate operations of large companies or 
groups, (7) the advantages and disadvantages 
of holding companies, and other matters 
specified in the resolution directing the in- 
quiry. 

Accountants and engineers of the commis- 
sion are now engaged in field work and in 
preparation of reports for the coming hearings. 
40 companies are in the process 
of examination. 


Accountants Protest Against Bids 
for City Audit 


Asserting that competitive bids involve a 
certain degree of professional dishonesty, the 
Oklahoma City chapter of the Oklahoma So- 
ciety of Certified Public Accountants filed pro- 
test with the city council against the practice 
of seeking competitive bids for audit of the 
city’s accounts. After reference to a meeting 
of the chapter at which the specifications for 
the city audit were discussed, the letter of pro- 
test continues in part: 

“After lengthy consideration it was clearly the 
sense of the meeting that inasmuch as the city, 
through its various departments, receives and dis- 
burses several millions of dollars each year, and in- 
asmuch as careful and expert audit of such receipts 
and disbursements is the minimum of protection to 
which taxpayers are entitled; and further, that since 
the contemplated audit engagement is a matter with 
which accountants generally are well informed, it be- 
comes a public duty for the organized certified pub- 
lic accountants of this city to make available to the 
Honorable City Council any information in their 
possession which may have a tendency to improve 
the audit of this city’s financial transactions. It is 
believed in this connection that the Honorable City 
Council will welcome suggestions which may be put 
to use to the ultimate advantage of the city. 

“It is generally understood among the members of 
the accounting profession that participation in com- 
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petitive bidding involves a certain degree of protes- 
sional dishonesty. It is supposed that in contracting 
for an audit some degree of professional skill is de- 
sired other than the mechanical routine of verifying 
the methematical accuracy of figures that may ap- 
pear on the records. The time involved in work of 
such character can not be anticipated in advance of 
the examination. All professional organizations, 
both here and abroad, have condemned the practice 
of bidding and the leading members of the profession 
have declined to engage in it. 

“It is understood that the city charter provides 
that all contracts involving an expenditure in excess 
of $300 shall be Jet pursuant to bid. It is to be 
doubted, however, whether application of this prin- 
ciple should be made to an audit of financial tran- 
sactions. Among the legal authorities on this ques- 
tion is the case of Hunter v. Whitaker, (202 SW 
1096), decided by the court of civil appeals of the 
state of Texas. Judge W. S. Bly, in writing the 
decision in this case, said, “To hold that the act 
would require that the service of a man belonging 
to a profession such as that of law, of medicine, of 
teaching, civil engineering or architecture, should be 
obtained by a county only through competitive bid- 
ding would give a ridiculous meaning to the act and 
require an absurdity.’ 

“The ‘specifications’ received by members of this 
society have been carefully considered. Transactions 
involving several millions of dollars, distributed in 
thousands of separate items, must be reviewed. ‘All 
charges and collections by the treasurer's office, 
clerk’s office, engineering department, police depart- 
ment, health department, water department, garbage 
department, auditor’s office, park department, chem- 
ist’s office, library and other departments in general’ 
are to be verified and traced from their original 
sources to their final disposal. All expenditures 
must be examined to ascertain that claim vouchers 
have been properly executed, etc,, etc. The mem- 
bers of this organization are entirely conversant with 
engagements of this character and are firmly of the 
opinion that an examination in any way adequate to 
the purposes of the city could not be made, even at 
cost, within the amount of the original appropria- 
tion of $6,000, of which only $1,500 is to be avail- 
able for the work. The City Council should examine 
closely the financial responsibility of an accountant 
who is willing to contract to perform the work out- 
lined for an amount under $6,000. If the work is 
performed for any such figure the scope of the en- 
gagement should be carefully applied to prove that 
the work outlined in the ‘specifications’ has actually 
been performed. 

“It is believed that the collection and expenditure 
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of millions of dollars of taxpayers’ money should 
regularly be followed by a comprehensive audit of 
such transactions by an independent certified public 
accountant. Failure to arrange for such an examina- 
tion places public funds in jeopardy to an extent not 
warranted by the comparatively nominal cost involv- 
ed.” 

It has been reported that the majority of Oklahoma 
City accountants refused to submit bids in response 
to the council’s invitation. 


Municipal Audit 


The Oregon State Society of Certified Pub- 
lic Accountants has made four specific recom- 
mendations to the city council of Portland re- 
garding the general annual city audit. The 
council has referred them to the finance com- 
missioner. They are as follows: 

1. That the city council engage an accountant 
or firm of accountants for the annual audit 
at regular per diem rates to carry out the 
“audit” as required by the city charter. 

2. That future contracts specifically provide for 
the performance by the auditor of the duties 
required in the completion of an “‘audit’’ or 
“general audit” as the term implies and as set 
forth in the communication. 

3. That the said accountant or firm of account- 
ants submit as part of their report a complete 
statement of the scope of the audit work per- 
formed. 

4. That no accountant or firm of accountants 
be employed for a period exceeding three 
consecutive years. 

The society states that an audit of the city’s 
accounts include a statement of assets and 
liabilities, the income and expenditures for the 
year, and among others, the following sched- 
ules: statement of bonds outstanding, state- 
rent of sinking funds, and whether they are in 
accord with the provisions of the authority cre- 
ating them; statement of taxes due and uncol- 
lected; comparative statement of budget and 
expenditures made in accordance therewith; 
statement of bonded lien dockets and de- 
linquencies. 


Round Table Discussion 
on Professional Ethics 


A complete discussion of the whole subject 
of professional ethics of public accountants 
took place at a meeting of the Society of Certi- 
fied Public Accountants of the State of New 
Jersey, the Downtown club, Newark, October 
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11th. The conference took the form of a 
round-table discussion with eight members of 
the society introducing specific subjects. Sub- 
divisions of the general topic were as follows: 

1. What is the cade of ethics of the Society 
of Certified Public Accountants of the State 
of New Jersey?—Andrew B. Fielding. 

2. Does advertising pay, and if so, what type 
of advertising?—Sidney W. Peloubet. 

3. What are the disadvantages of soliciting the 
accounts of another practising public account- 
ant?—Louis M. Sternrich. 

4. Why should accountants not divide their fees 
with members of another profession or the 
laity?—Andrew C. Frommelt. 

5. To whom may the public accountant dis- 
close information obtained in the conduct of 
an audit?—Samuel Klein. 


6. Has the accountant a responsibility and duty 
which he owes to the Society of Certified 
Public Accountants of the State of New Jer- 
sey ?—Percy A. Block. 

7. Has a member of the Society of Certified Pub- 
lic Accountants of the State of New Jersey 
a responsibility to the general public, and if 
so, what is that responsibility?—Louis E. 
Schotz. 

8. What is meant by a full disclosure, failure 
to put interested parties on notice, and con- 
cealment of a fact?—C. Perry King. 

Each of these short addresses was followed 
by extemporaneous debate from the floor. Will 
A. Clader, vice-president of the American In- 
stitute of Accountants, and chairman of its 
committee on professional ethics, participated 
in the discussion. 


NEWS OF LOCAL SOCIETIES 


Alabama 


The annual meeting of the Alabama Society 
of Certified Public Accountants was held at the 
university of Alabama, Tuscaloosa, September 
23rd and 24th. The newly elected officers are: 
Leslie J. Richard, president; J. J. Scarborough, 
Jr., secretary-treasurer; James O. Screven, chair- 
man of council. 

Addresses were delivered by the following: 
J. B. Haslam, credit manager, Birmingham 
Trust and Savings Company, ‘“The 
of the certified public accountants and the b 
loan officer’; C. E. Armstrong, comptroller, 
city of Birmingham, ‘Government costs’; Lee 
Bidgood, dean, school of commerce and busi- 
ness administration of the university of Ala- 
bama, “The place of the certified public ac- 
countant in the present economic situation.” 

Langston Hawley, of the university, pre- 
sented a report covering his survey of account- 
ing and control methods as used in the county 
governments of the state of Alabama. 

Montgomery, Alabama, was selected as the 
place for the next annual meeting of the 
society. 

California 
LOS ANGELES 


The first fall meeting of the Los Angeles 
chapter of the California State Society of Certi- 
fied Public Accountants was held at the Elks 
club, Los Angeles, on the evening of Septem- 
ber 19th. 


Consideration was given to a suggested pro- 
gram of activity by members of the chapter. 
It was decided to appoint a committee to co- 
Operate with groups of business men and state 
and municipal bodies, in order that those or- 
ganizations might become familiar with the 
type of service available through members of 
the society. 

It was also the sense of the meeting that a 
committee on service development be ap- 
pointed, whose purpose would * the consider- 
ation of any service rendered by practising pub- 
lic accountants with a view to determining the 
elements involved in the service; the report or 
certificate rendered to the client; prospective 
clients for the service; ethical means of secur- 
ing new clients for the service, and suitable 
bases of fees. 


Colorado 


The Colorado Society of Certified Public Ac- 
countants held its annual meeting on September 
22nd at the Denver athletic club. 

The following officers and directors were 
elected: Allen Redeker, president; W. H. 
Goldberg, vice-president; W. S. Dent, secre- 
tary-treasurer; F. C. Hendee, assistant secretary- 
treasurer; Robert B. Easton, F. M. Holmes, W. 
M. Trant and D. McE. Watson, directors. 


Georgia 


The officers of the newly formed Macon 
chapter of the Georgia Society of Certified Pub- 
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lic Accountants are as follows: J. M. McFer- 
rin, chairman; Brooks Geoghegan, vice-chair- 
man; Turman W. Clifton, secretary-treasurer. 
Illinois 

At the annual meeting of the Illinois So- 
ciety of Certified Public Accountants held on 
September 13th the following officers and di- 
rectors were elected: Robert E. Payne, presi- 
dent; John P. Dawson, vice-president; Homer 
L. Miller, secretary-treasurer; Charles W. 


Jones, E. B. McGuinn, Hiram T. Scoville and 
George D. Wolf, directors. 


Iowa 


The Association of Iowa Accountants held 
its annual meeting on October 8th at the Kirk- 
wood hotel, Des Moines. 

Matters of general interest to accountants 
were discussed, and a program of activity for 
the ensuing year was considered. 

The following directors were elected: J. E. 
Bemis and Roy Paulsen for one year; B. J. 
Meltzer and Carl B. Myers for two years. 

W. P. Bair, attorney, delivered the princpal 
address. 


Massachusetts 


The season’s first meeting of the Massa- 
chusetts Society of Certified Public Accountants 
was held at the Parker house, Boston, on Sep- 
tember 26th. Donald P. Perry, president of 
the society, presided. 

Senator Samuel H. Wragg, chairman of a 
committee appointed by the legislature to in- 
vestigate the subject of state and municipal 
expenditures, and Alexander Whiteside, vice- 
president of the Massachusetts Taxpayers As- 
sociation, spoke on the subject of ‘Municipal 
finances.”” Senator Wragg explained the prob- 
lem from the governmental viewpoint while 
Mr. Whiteside spoke for the taxpayers. 

The next meeting of the society will be held 
on October 31st. Professor Philip Cabot, of 
the Harvard Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration, is expected to deliver an address 
at that meeting. 


Minnesota 


The Minnesota Society of Certified Public 
Accountants held its annual meeting in St. Paul 
on September 27th. The following officers and 
trustee were elected: Lyle W. Hines, president; 
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William R. Thompson, first vice-president; 
Emil M. Nelson, second vice-president; Albert 
E. Larsen, secretary-treasurer; Gaylord §. 
Davidson, trustee. 

Ohio 

At the annual meeting of the Ohio Society 
of Certified Public Accountants held October 
6th to 8th at the Manakiki Country club, Cleve- 
land, the following officers were elected: 

President, Berl G. Graham; vice-president, 
Robert E. Warren; treasurer, H. W. Cuth- 
bertson; directors, Douglas S. Meaden, Her- 
mann C. Miller, John D. Cherrington, Gordon 
S. Battelle. 

Addresses were delivered as follows: ‘Why 
accountants should be concerned with com- 
mercial arbitration,” by Paul Bickel, chairman, 
arbitration committee of the Cleveland cham- 
ber of commerce; “Our first year’s experience 
with Ohio’s new tax law,” by A. J. Kraus, com- 
missioner, member of the tax commission of 
Ohio; “The evolution of the depression,” by 
Bradford B. Smith, research and economics de- 
partment, the Cleveland Trust Company; 
“Standardized prescribed publicity of corpora- 
tion accounts,” by William Z. Ripley, profes- 
sor of political economy, Harvard University; 
“The revenue act of 1932” by James Dunn, 
Jr., vice-president, the Union Trust Company, 
and an informal address on the same subject 
by John R. Kirk, United States internal- 
revenue agent in charge, Cleveland. 

On October 7th a joint meeting of the Robert 
Morris Associates and the Ohio society was 
held, at which there was discussion of topics of 
current interest. In the afternoon a golf 
tournament took place. 


CINCINNATI 


The annual meeting of the Cincinnati chap- 
ter of the Ohio Society of Certified Public Ac- 
countants was held on September 8th at the 
Homestead golf club. The following officers 
were a g for the ensuing year: Earl F. 
Eversman, president; William H. Stanley, vice- 
president; F. G. Fielman, secretary-treasurer. 


Pennsylvania 


The regular monthly meeting of the Phila- 
delphia chapter of the Pennsylvania Institute 
of Certified Public Accountants was held at the 
Overbrook golf club, September 21st. The 
guests for the evening included Clyde L. Kind, 
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secretary of revenue; Leon D. Metzgar, deputy 
secretary of revenue, and Norman Shea, deputy 
in charge of the office of the department of 
revenue for the Philadelphia district. 

Mr. King recited the history of the emer- 
gency-sales-tax legislation, explaining the basis 
of the tax, its application and the costs of its 
collection. He explained the division of re- 
sponsibilities for each of the functions of the 


department and the achievements of the pres- 
ent administration in reducing costs of tax col- 
lection and amounts of delinquent taxes due. 
In conclusion Mr. King referred to the present 
mercantile-licence tax as an undesirable type 
of tax legislation, both as to costs of collec- 
tion and as to general efficacy. 

Mr. Metzgar was appointed by Mr. King to 
answer questions from the floor. 


EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGE 


Following are the qualifications of several 
typical applicants available through the em- 
ployment exchange of the American Institute 
of Accountants: 

No. 25A—Member, American Institute of Accoun- 
tants. Chartered accountant of England and C. 
P. A. of New York. College graduate. Has had 
27 years’ public accounting experience and has 
specialized in manufacturing and industrial audits. 

No. 39A—Member, American Institute of Accoun- 
tants. C. P. A. of New York, New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania; two years’ college; 20 years in pub- 
lic accounting, 8 years as principal. Has also had 
several years’ experience with large accounting 
firms and has held the treasurership of a well- 
known corporation. Would prefer position in 
New York. Residing in New Jersey. Salary 
open. 

No. 154A—Member, American Institute of Accoun- 
tants. C. P. A. of New York. Fifteen years’ ex- 
perience with large accounting firms. Resides in 
New York and prefers a position with a large 
private concern. Salary open. 

No. 171A—Member, American Institute of Accoun- 
tants. Age 32; one year of college and has taken 
several courses in accounting. Has acted as senior 
accountant for about 6 years. Prefers employment 
in New York. Salary $60 a week. 

No. 343—Member, American Institute of Accoun- 
tants. C. P. A. of Minnesota. About 30 years’ 
public accounting experience. Desires position in 
New York. Living in New Jersey. Salary open. 

No. 430A—Member, American Institute of Accoun- 
tants. C. P. A. of New York. Graduate, New 
York University. About six years’ public account- 
ing experience with well-known firms. Has acted 
as comptroller of a large packing company. Pub- 
lic accounting experience concerned mainly with 
public utility and industrial concerns. Salary open. 

No. 484A—Member, American Institute of Accoun- 
tants. C. P. A. of New Hampshire and Cali- 
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fornia. Thirteen years’ public accounting experi- 
ence with large accounting firms. Desires position 
in New York. Salary open. 


No. 539A—Member, American Institute of Accoun- 
tants. C. P. A. of Indiana. College graduate. Age 
38. Seventeen years’ public accounting experience. 
Has held positions as comptroller and treasurer. 
Experienced in design and installation of factory, 
general office and financial accounting systems and 
their operation. Desires position with corporation. 
Resides in Pennsylvania. Salary open. 


No. 544A—Member, American Institute of Accoun- 


tants. C. P. A. of New Hampshire. College 
graduate. Seventeen years’ public accounting ex- 
perience. Now in Philadelphia, but would pre- 


fer position in New York. No objection to travel. 
Salary $3,600. 

No. 559A—Member, American Institute of Accoun- 
tants. Has had 17 years’ public accounting ex- 
perience. Has been comptroller of two corpora- 
tions. Desires position with private concern. Sal- 
ary open. 

No. 561A—Member, American Institute of Accoun- 
tants. C. P. A. of Indiana. Age 39; university 
graduate. For four years acted as comptroller and 
assistant treasurer with large manufacturing con- 
cern. Has had 10 years’ public accounting ex- 
perience. Willing to go anywhere. Salary $6,- 
000. 

No. 567A—Member, American Institute of Accoun- 
tants. C. P. A. of New York. College graduate. 
Thirteen years’ public accounting experience. 
Wide experience in U. S. income taxes and pub- 
lic utilities. Desires position in New York. Sal- 
ary open. 

No. 575A—Member, American Institute of Accoun- 
tants. C. P. A. of Massachusetts. Has had about 
ten years’ public accounting experience. Has been 
secretary and treasurer of a corporation. Resides 
in Massachusetts but is willing to accept position 
anywhere. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


It has been announced that George H. Ab- 
bott, Tulsa, has withdrawn from the partner- 
ship of L. E. Cahill & Co. 


William H. Ball and John W. Hall have 
formed a partnership under the firm name of 
W. H. Ball & Co., with offices in the First 
National Bank building, Detroit. 


J. W. Bourne announces the opening of 
offices in the Mills building, San Francisco. 


Hutchinson, Smith, Prince & Harris an- 
nounce the removal of their offices to 1713 
Republic Bank building, Dallas, and change in 
firm name to Smith, Prince & Harris. 


Lybrand, Ross Bros. & Montgomery an- 
nounce the removal of their Los Angeles offices 
to 621 South Spring street. 


Harry B. Mills announces the opening of 
offices at 3902 West Sixth street and 411 West 
Fifth street, Los Angeles. 


Felix E. Mueller announces the opening of 
an office at 950 Dierks building, Kansas City, 
Missouri. 


Arthur Young & Co. have removed their 
Los Angeles office to 629 South Hill street. 


On August 16, 1932, A. G. Baumgartner 
delivered an address entitled “Accounting and 
auditing—their value to business’ before the 
North Hudson Kiwanis club in Union City, 
New Jersey. 


Reynold E. Blight, Los Angeles, during the 
past few weeks has delivered addresses before 
the Teachers’ Institute, the Junior High School 
Principals Association, the Army club, and the 
Burroughs Junior High assembly. The sub- 
jects of his talks were “Education today,” 
“Problems of education,’ ‘Memorial service,” 
and “Opportunities for young people,” re- 
spectively. 


Arthur H. Carter, New York, delivered an 
address entitled “The public accountant and 
his relations with the securities commissioner” 
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at the annual convention of the National As- 
sociation of Securities Commissioners, Cincin- 
nati, September 27th. 


Clem W. Collins, Denver, has been ap- 
pointed by the attorney general of Seals 
to serve as a member of a committee to draft 
new school laws for the state. The subject of 
an address by Mr. Collins before the grand 
chapter of Phi Chi Theta Society at Denver on 
June 28, 1932, was ‘Leaders among men.” 


P. W. R. Glover, New York, has accepted 
the chairmanship of the accounting group to 
help the Emergency Unemployment Relief 
Committee to raise funds for unemployment 
relief this winter. 


“Relation of public accountancy to economy 
in handling public funds’ was the title of a 
paper read by J. P. Goddard before the state 
convention of the Utah Taxpayers’ Association 
at Salt Lake City on August 5, 1932. 


C. M. Grider, El Paso, is serving as a mem- 
ber of the bondholders’ protective committee 
for the Pioneer hotel, Tucson. 


On September 14th, J. Hugh Jackson, dean 
of the graduate school of business of Stanford 
University, California, delivered an address en- 
titled “‘Dynamic education” at the annual con- 
vocation at Mills College. ‘‘Business con- 
ditions” was the title of an address which Mr. 
Jackson gave before the Kiwanis club of Palo 
Alto on September 27th. 


The revenue act of 1932 compared with the 
revenue act of 1928 was the subject of a paper 
read by Caddie H. Kinard, El Dorado, at a 
meeting of the Rotary club of that city on Sep- 
tember 14th. 


“A commentary on engaging accountants by 
competitive bidding’’ is the title of an article 
by Raymond D. Willard, Boston, which was 
published in the September issue of the Sav- 
ings-Banker. Mr. Willard spoke before the 
Savings Bank Association of Massachusetts on 


“Is cost accounting valuable to a savings bank?” _ 


at a meeting of the association at Swampscott, 
September 16th. 


